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PALM SUNDAY REFLECTIONS 


HE liturgy of Palm Sunday is elusive, it is so full of 

\ triumph and sadness. It is a creature of moods, 

; stimulating and even confusing with its sudden, 

y i sharp contrasts of joy and sorrow. In the proces- 

Bi sion with palms it chants an Hosanna of triumph 

to the King. A moment later in the Mass it weeps to hear the 

despairing words of the crucified Lord crying out to His Father 

who seemed to have forsaken Him. Even in its moment of wild- 

est joy, however, it remains an integral part of the Lenten sea- 

son, for the Church in rejoicing on Palm Sunday is still pre- 

paring the faithful for the tragedy of the Cross. The joy to 

which she gives vent in the procession is not so long-sustained as 

to dominate the basic mood of Lent. Its swift, triumphant beat 

rather elevates the seeming despair of the Mass to a spirit of sad- 
ness that is at once sweet and hopeful. 

It is not at first sight easy to catch this spirit. We are so 
wont to look at the Redemption as at a work achieved in the 
past, it is difficult to realize that the liturgy is again passing 
through the dark night of Christ's passion and death. The tri- 
umphal procession, moreover, the shouted Hosannas and green 
palms are too eloquent of battles won and ends accomplished to 
suggest that bloody hands will soon be laid on the person of 
our King. He is no longer the royal Babe, as at Epiphany, but 
the Sovereign Lord come to claim His Kingdom. He seems all 
powerful. Before Him and behind Him surge the multitudes. 
They are waving branches of palm and olive, spreading their 
garments beneath the hoofs of His mount. ‘‘Hosanna Filio 
David’’ they shout; and the boys in the temple catch up the 
refrain, adding their shrill voices to the tumult: ‘‘Blessed is 
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He that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the high- 
est." All is joy, all is rapture. Jerusalem’s day of waiting is 
over. God has sent His chosen one, the Messiah, to claim His city. 

Hardly has the triumphal procession come to an end in the 
narrow streets of Sion than a sudden coldness settles upon the 
crowd. Joy dies and shadows fall. A Pharisee sneers in the face 
of Christ: ‘‘Master rebuke thy disciples!’ The sneer is fore- 
boding, full of spite and malice. It foreshadows the passion, for 
the Pharisee speaks in the name of the intellectual, worldly Jeru- 
salem that stirred up the rage of the populace against our Lord. 
This Jerusalem does not respond to the enthusiastic Hosannas 
of the multitude. Her quiet has been disturbed by a crowd of 
fanatics, hoodlums, and ignorant folk from the provinces (John 
12, 13). ‘“‘Who is this rider?’ she asks of the ragged company 
‘A prophet,”’ says one; “‘the Son of David,’’ the Messiah, answers 
another. No one seems certain. “The Pharisee smiles. The in- 
credulous half-sneer on his lips and the cold glance of his eyes 
chill the glowing faith of the rejoicers. Even they who first 
raised the shout look stupidly about, wondering why Jerusalem 
does not acknowledge her king. They have believed Christ to 
be the Messiah, and now Jerusalem, the Holy City, His city, fails 
to recognize Him. The bride does not know her Spouse! Un- 
certain, they look once more to the Master. The little ass is 
so unwarlike, and He who sits upon it so unlike a conquerer! Is 
He really the Messiah? They doubt. The arrogant, hostile 
glances of the Roman soldiery drive them into the by-streets, and 
as the shadows fall even Christ withdraws from His city to 
Bethania. He has been humiliated as never before in His career. 
His triumph had been but a mockery. The same voices which 
had deafened Him with vivas and songs of praise will cry out 
a few days later for His death. 

It is this mock character of Christ’s triumph we must see 
if we would understand fully the inner spirit of the Palm-Sunday 
liturgy. It was not a glorious triumph in any sense of the word. 
The afflicted, the poor in spirit, the ignorant, and the children 
had given Him their homage (Math. 21, 14-16). The learned 
and the potentates of the earth had taken no part in the recep- 
tion. We know now, of course, that Christ had not entered 
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Jerusalem to take possesion of His city, but to fulfill a prophecy 
(John 12, 16). He had foreseen what a tawdry ceremonial it 
was to be; He even foreknew His rejection by those He yearned 
for. Had He not wept over Jerusalem and cried out in tears His 
burning love, because ‘thou (Jerusalem) hast not known the 
time of thy visitation’’? The entry into Jerusalem, then, was 
but a part of His passion, the occasion if not the cause, of that 
final rejection by the Jews which was to end with His death on 
the cross. He called Himself a King, He had caused a disturbance 
among the people that might call upon Jerusalem a host of 
Roman legions, and for this reason He was to die. The Jews 
did not recognize their Lord. ‘The ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel hath not known me, 
and my people hath not understood (Isaias 1, 3). They had for- 
gotten the words of Zacharias: ‘‘He is poor and riding upon an 
ass."’ With their carnal eyes they could not see in this sorry 
rider the God who had emptied His divinity to take upon him- 
self “‘the form of a servant’’ (Epistle, Palm Sunday). They 
were occupied with the garments of things, not their substances. 
Absorbed by this world they saw only the earth, and the earth 
became their portion. Unwittingly they thus became the instru- 
ment of the Redemption. They brought upon Christ that death 
by which, paradoxically, He came into His Kingdom. 

But the full meaning of the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
lies still more deeply hidden in the mystery of divine ordinances. 
Christ had fulfilled a prophecy, it is true, but the Jerusalem whose 
glories the prophets had lauded is not the Jerusalem of this world. 
The tabernacle was a nomad’s tent spread for the night and 
folded in the morning. Christ's true Jerusalem is the glorious 
city of the Apocalypse to be wrested from the prince of evil 
by a death, and that “‘the death of the cross’’ (Epistle of the 
Mass). In accordance with this view, St. Leo, in the second 
nocturn of Matins, ascribes the hardening of the hearts of the 
Jews not only to their material viewpoint, their inability to value 
—nay more, even to imagine—a kingdom not of this world, 
but also, and principally, to the machinations of the devil. ‘‘If,”’ 
he says, ‘‘our proud and arch enemy had been able to know the 
counsel of God’s mercy, it had been rather his task to soften the 
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minds of the Jews into gentleness than to have inflamed them 
into unrighteous hatred But his own hate dug a pit- 
fall for him. He brought upon the son of God that death which 
is become life to all the sons of men.’ And so if the Church 
rejoices at all today, it is in anticipation of the real triumph on 
Easter morn. Then the son of God, who on Good Friday is 
to be swallowed up in the darkness of death, will arise and ‘‘flame 
in the forehead of the morning sky’’. The mock triumph is a 
prophecy and a figure of the ultimate triumph in heaven. With 
this thought in mind the Church prays over the palms: ‘The 
branches of palms, therefore, signify His triumph over the prince 
of death For that blessed company of men understood 
that these things were then prefigured; that our Redeemer, com- 
passionating human miseries, was about to fight with the prince 
of death for the life of the whole world, and by dying, to 
triumph.” 

It is to a death the Church has been leading us in presenting 
the triumphant King. Christ is King of the Martyrs—Caput 
Martyrum (St. Augustine, Matins of Sat.)—-and unless we fol- 
low His leadership on the bitter way of the cross we can never 
hope to be His subjects in the true Jerusalem. The unfaithful 
soldier does not share the spoils. It is, therefore, in order to 
stimulate and encourage us to follow Him that the Church gives 
us in the triumph a glimpse of that heavenly Kingdom “a multi- 
tude . . . of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues, 
standing before the throne and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands’”’ (Apoc. 7, 9). Psycholog- 
ically, it is necessary for her to show us our reward. Human 
nature balks before the steep hill of Calvary which has nothing 
to offer on its summit except crucifixion and bitter death. There 
must be something beyond Calvary, a heavenly Jerusalem, else 
we will not struggle, or, if we do struggle, we will struggle with- 
out Christ, and then our efforts will be in vain. 

The reasoning seems to be correct. There is, nevertheless, 
something paradoxical and unclear, even contradictory, in these 
contrasts of death and life. That Christ’s death is our Redemp- 
tion, our one claim to eternal life, we believe. But we do not 
actually die on Good Friday though we may suffer ever so keenly 
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with our crucified Lord. And it is only after the separation of 
our souls from our bodies, if we have lived on earth with Christ, 
that we enter into His heavenly Kingdom! St. Paul solves the 
problem for us. ‘“‘Know you not,” he asks, “that all we who 
are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death?” 
(1 Romans 6, 3.) Baptism, according to St. Paul, is a symbol 
of Christ’s death and resurrection. Our immersion into the water 
symbolizes His descent into the tomb; our emergence therefrom 
is the emblem of His resurrection from the sepulchre to life eternal. 
So our death on Good Friday is a mystical one, mystical because 
we do not die to this life, and yet real because we die to sin. 
“The body of sin,”’ “the old man of sin,’’ is destroyed by the 
infusion of baptismal grace. Our evil nature has been expelled 
and a new one with new faculties, new graces to live the strong 
and radiant life of Christ, is given us. We “‘put on Christ’’ (Gal. 
3, 27) to walk in the newness of life. And if we have been 
so unfortunate as to have put on again the black robe of death, 
the Church is leading us by penance and mortification to rebirth 
in Christ. A second ‘‘plank of Redemption”’, a raft of salvation, 
is thrown out to us. Baptism does not render sin impossible, and 
we must go through a period of probation by living with Christ 
in pain and trouble before we can share His life in glory. 

But we cannot come into contact with Christ, cannot identify 
our efforts with His, unless we act as members of His mystic body, 
for it is not the actual Christ who now must die, but His 
mytic body, the Church. She is the woman of the Apocalypse 
“clothed with the sun, travailing in birth, in pain to be delivered”’ 
(Apoc. 12, 1 and 2). She is bringing forth subjects of the 
heavenly Jerusalem just as she has brought them forth each Pas- 
siontide since Redemption first changed from a hope into reality. 
And as at the resurrection of Christ the poignant sorrows of 
Calvary were transmuted by divine alchemies into exuberant joy, 
so at the resurrection of the mystical body tears of sorrow are 
changed into tears of gladness. The Church plunges into the tomb 
with Christ only to emerge ‘‘a glorious Church, not having a spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing,”’ but “‘holy and without blemish” 
(Ephesians 5, 27). Why should we not triumph and hail, as 
did St. Leo, “the jubilant and triumphal day which ushered in 
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the commemoration of the Lord’s passion’’? (Office of Matins, 
Palm Sunday, 2nd Noct.) 

Against this background, the dusty-gray hue of the Mass 
is not depressing. Its dolorous mysteries are but a preparation 
for resurrection. A star of hope shines in the darkness to assure 
us that on Good Friday the light will not be quenched for always. 
Christ's bitter death is not the end of all things, but the dawn. 
“Behold, (Jerusalem), darkness shall cover the earth and a mist 
thy people. But the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory 
shall be seen upon thee.’” Christ takes us by the right hand 
and leads us to His glory. ‘‘How good is God to Israel, to them 
that are of right heart’’ (Gradual). 


DUNSTAN TUCKER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 


“Now what the liturgical year does for the Church 
at large, it does also for the soul of each one of the 
faithful that ts careful to receive the gift of God. This 
succession of mystic seasons imparts to the Christian 
the elements of that supernatural life, without which 
every other life is but a sort of death, more or less dis- 
guised. Nay, there are some souls, so far acted upon 
by the divine succession of the Catholic cycle, that they 
experience even a physical effect from each evolution; 
the supernatural life has gained ascendency over the 
natural, and the calendar of the Church makes them 
forget that of astronomers."” —-DOM GUERANGER. 





MEDITATION NOTES ON THE THREE HOURS 
THE PASSION IN THE OFFICE 


LL of Passion and Holy Weeks in the Breviary and 
Missal create the atmosphere of Good Friday. The 
effect is cumulative. Friday in Passion Week, called 
‘The Compassion of Our Lady’’ (Seven Dolors) 
contains, among many touching passages, this ex- 
quisite responsory at terce: 

He hath made me desolate. 

Answer: He hath made me desolate. 

Verse: And faint with sorrow all the day. 

Answer: Desolate. 

The very ejaculatory brevity is poignant. 

The long Passion Gospels of Palm Sunday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and the Tenebrae offices of Wednesday 
and Thursday (which are the Matins of Thursday and Friday) 
deepen the effect. It is difficult to analyze the impressions of 
Tenebrae, or to put into words just how they produce the intense 
effect of this dramatic background. The long, monotonous chant- 
ing of psalms is first broken by the three great lessons from the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

The First Lesson begins: 

Quomodo sedet sola civitas . . . How doth the city sit soli- 
tary that was full of people! How is she become as a widow... 
She weepeth sore in the night, her tears are upon her checks; 
among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her... The 
ways of Zion do mourn... (and so on to the end). Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem! return unto the Lord thy God! 


The Second Lesson begins: 

Et egressus est a filia Sion omnes decor ejus ... And from 
the daughter of Sion all her beauty is departed. . . 

In the third lesson is that passage of consummate pathos: 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?”’ 

These solemn and appropriate lessons are sung, when con- 
ditions make it possible (generally in monastic churches, by the 
religious) to intricate Gregorian music, alternate verses by cantor 
and choir; ending with wailing exhortation: “‘Jerusalem! Jeru- 
salem! return... .’ 
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And between these austere presentations of the historic back- 
ground to Calvary, in vividly wrought pictures, come swift 
glimpses in the responsories of what was prefigured by them in the 
prophetic writings. These might be compared to predellas in 
monochrome, or low reliefs, such as early Italian painters and 
sculptors were wont to append to the main work. 


First responsory (after first lesson): At the Mount of Olives 
He prayed unto the Father: O My Father if it be possible. . . 
(and so on, with verse and answer). 


Second responsory: My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death; tarry ye here and watch with me; yet a little while 
and ye shall see the multitude close me in. Ye shall flee; and I 
will go to be offered a sacrifice for you. 

Verse: Behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of Man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

Answer: Ye shall flee; and I will go to be offered a sacrifice 
for you. 


Third responsory (in part): . . . This is He Which hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows: He was wounded for 
our transgressions, and with His stripes we are healed. 

Verse: Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows. 

Answer: And with His stripes we are healed. . . 


Eighth responsory: Could ye not watch with Me one hour, 
ye that called one on the other to die for Me? Or see ye not 
Judas, how that he sleepeth not, but maketh haste to betray Me? 


From Tenebrae of Thursday (being the matins of Good 
Friday), ninth responsory: 


Mine eyes do fail with tears, because the Comforter . . . is 
far from me. Behold, O all ye nations, if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow. 

Verse: O all ye that pass by, behold and see— 

Answer: If there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow. Mine 
eyes do fail with tears, because the Comforter is far from me. 
Behold, O all ye nations, if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow. 


Swiftly and in low tones are chanted these condensed and 
half hushed allusions to the Passion. If one does not know the 
Office it is easy to miss, altogether, what is happening. One 
may receive, at a first experience, an impression of only a brief, 
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confused murmur. But they are very important to the whole 
effect, and should be watched for and followed.’ 


THE SEVEN WORDS 


I unite myself with the thousands of the faithful through- 
out Christendom who are this day, many at this hour, with- 
drawing from all worldly occupations and thoughts to meditate 
on their redemption by the Son of God. The Christian world is 
this week and this day formed into a great procession, a throng- 
ing mass, sweeping on from the Palm Sunday procession, with 
its hosannas and its waving branches, to its culmination in that 
august scene on Calvary, where the Saviour of mankind died in 
accomplishment of that redemption. 


We have passed through the agony in the garden of Geth- 
semane; the failure of human sympathy, the closest, that of the 
nearest friends and disciples, who could not even keep awake. 
Where was the Blessed Mother, who would have been there could 
she have been, who would not have slept even ‘‘for sorrow’’, the 
exhaustion of too much grief? What was her knowledge of that 
scene; what sword was piercing her heart while her Son was alone 
in His agony? What sustaining knowledge upheld her, now as 
throughout the Passion? ‘‘Maiden and Mother, thou didst look 
upon Him with eyes full of tenderness, and there thou sawest not 
only that thy Son was smitten, but that the world was saved”’ 
(First responsory for Friday in Passion Week). 


We have passed through His condemnation, the Judge of 
all the world condemned by a man sitting by chance in the seat 
of judgment, His creature. He accepts it as He accepted, from 
eternity and of His own choice, His passion and His death. His 
attitude, as He stands before Pilate, detachment—submission, as 
of choice, to a human instrumentality, answering little to ears 


1 It is not easy to follow the office of Tenebrae fully, even with a well conned 
book. Fortunately the Holy Week book is easily obtained, portable and not costly. 
No fairly educated Catholic should be without it. The ceremonial of extinguishing 
lights, one by one as the Office proceeds, plainly signifies the darkness which veiled 
the light of the sun and the minds of men at the crucifixion. It is fully explained 
in the rubrics of Tenebrae. And it is felt to some extent, doubtless, even by those 
who do not read the Office, and have but the vaguest notion of its contents. There 
is consolation in the thought that simple souls, who seem to be missing all the 
sublimity of the Office, are perhaps receiving directly and immediately, through 
love and sorrow for our Lord’s suffering, more than those whose minds are en- 
gaged rather than their hearts. 
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unattuned to His words. The picture: quiet, undisturbed, unrest- 
ing, withdrawn. Essentially and eternally the Judge of all men, 
making no assertion of that judgship as He receives the sentence 
of the Cross, the instrument for the purposed sacrifice, the redemp- 
tion His love projected from the beginning. 

The Scourging. Fra Angelico seats Him as a king, holding 
sceptre and globe, wearing the crown of thorns, His eyes covered 
with a transparent bandage, no hindrance to His vision. The 
painter monk was not at pains to draw the bodies of those who 
smote and spat, only hands and a head. Not a mere bit of brutal 
incident, rather the eternal truth, he presents for contemplation. 
At the foot of the throne, seated in meditation, as we may our- 
selves be, are the Blessed Mother and St. Dominic. 

And they took Jesus and led Him forth. And bearing His 
own Cross He went forth to a place which is called Calvary .. . 
‘Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozra; this beautiful one in His robe, walking in the greatness 
of His strength?’’ ‘Thus has He been shown by one of our own 
day,’ not bearing His own cross as He bore it to His crucifixion, 
but assuming it as from eternity. 


And so the procession forms and sweeps on to Calvary, 
gathering into itself the loving, the fearful, the curious, the idle, 
the cruel, the timid, the unstable; some of these last to be 
strengthened into martyrs. 


The World. The world today divided as it was then: the 
devout and in measure comprehending, the frivolous and undiscern- 
ing, and all between them. Memling, in his great Holy Week 
painting passes that astonishing panorama before our eyes, re- 
sorting, like Fra Angelico, partly to symbols to suggest what 
would be unedifying set out in full.” 


The Meeting with His Blessed Mother. So many concep- 
tions of her and of this scene are offered for our contemplation, 


1 Reference is here to the much discussed Stations of the Cross by Faggi, 
Church of St. Thomas the Apostle, Chicago. Published, with Poems by Padraic 
Colum, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago.—Ed. 


2 A little dog, in the very foreground, is wholly absorbed in examining a 
toad. Memling has put into the little creature’s face, turning its back (of course, 
unseeing) on the great Tragedy of all time, the eager absorption in frivolity and 
nothingness which he must often have observed with amazement in worldlings. 
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from the austere early mosaics which show ‘‘the great Mother 
of God, Mary most holy’, through all degrees of stately and 
serene beauty and tender nearness, down to the light prettiness 
prevailing today. 

We arrive with the procession at Calvary. Our Lord's 
human strength is exhausted; His charity, His will to save, un- 
diminished. 


The Elevation of the Cross. We hear, from out its agony, 
the first ‘““Word”’. 


I. FATHER, FORGIVE THEM, FoR THEY KNOW Not WHAT 
THEY Do 


Sin and ignorance, so closely united. Darkness, rebellion 
against God, hatred and malice ... Dimness of sight. In the 
latter state poor Pilate, going back and forth; into the hall, to 
the people, trying to shift responsibility. Then back to Jesus, 
trying to make Him say something which would give him a way 
out of the odious thing he did not want to do. So much pre- 
ferring not to be unjust, not to be cruel or even irrational. ‘‘What 
is Truth?’’ It sounds “‘enlightened’’, “‘liberal’’, ‘‘modern’’. An 
agreeable person he might have been thought today—or in his 
own day. Not a person who liked scenes or disturbances; cer- 
tainly not malicious or cruel. One can’t help hoping there was 
a way found for him out of his state. ‘‘Father, forgive them; 
they know not...’° What saint said that one of the great sur- 
prises of the judgment would be the number of the forgiven? 
St. Augustine (fifth lesson of matins for Maundy Thursday) 
says of ‘‘the devil and his angels’ that ‘‘of their repentance it 
behooveth us to despair, but of theirs only’’. Dear Lord Jesus, 
what do we know of Love, of forgiveness, of patience? To do 
good and to think charitably even of those who try us, temper- 
amentally, offend our tastes, how difficult it sometimes is. By 
my meditation on this first of the words of Jesus on the Cross 
strengthen in me the virtue of Christian charity, the uprooting 
of resentment under misunderstanding, misrepresentation, thwart- 
ing of my will and wishes. ‘‘Lord, silence in us the condemning 
word.” 
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II. TODAY THOU SHALT BE WITH ME IN PARADISE 


So superb, that generosity of response. Not very much, it 
would seem, had been done to win it. A mere kind impulse, 
mere spontaneous recognition and choice of goodness, patience and 
meekness over railing and blasphemy. The “good thief’’ looked 
on the two, saw the good and preferred it. ‘I choose here; | 
range myself on this side. This one must be right.’’ So simple, 
so childlike. ‘‘His must be the kingdom, whatever and wherever 
the kingdom is. Remember me, Lord, I would be with you.” 
“You shall be, TODAY!” 

A great lesson to us in humility in judging and classifying 
people. Both these men were malefactors; ‘‘thieves’’, ‘‘bad men’”’, 
““convicts’’,—by these and many terms we can and do obliterate 
all distinction, all discernment or attempts at discernment of 
motives and potentialities. Both these men had suffered the same 
judgment at the coarse hands of the law; and to one of them, 
when he made his petition to our Lord, paradise is granted with 
out delay or probation. 

Let us ask our Lord for some of His loving and warm 
response to souls and their needs, to save us from harsh judgments 
and condemnations; and for his prayers the “‘good thief’’, grown 


to great holiness from that first beginning of vision on Calvary, 
through the ages in Paradise with His Lord and fellow-sufferer. 


Ill. WOMAN, BEHOLD THY SON; BEHOLD THY 
MOTHER 


Wonderful reserve, often so mysterious reserve of the Gospel, 
especially in regard to the Blessed Mother. With the exception 
of the Magnificat, her loving reproach to her Son in the temple, 
and that one perfect instruction of hers at Cana, ‘““Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’’—a most complete and inclusive in- 
struction for us at all times—no recorded words. Of their rela- 
tion to each other during those years at Nazareth, no record in 
speech. How much He loved her, we never hear Him say. 
“Silence between those two’’ for us. What He may have said 
of her, earlier, to the beloved disciples—no word to us. But now 
—all there. His Mother stood by the Cross. The disciple stood 
there. Who can doubt that His closest friend and follower would, 
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in any case, have taken His Mother to his home and cared for 
her? But the relation has been glorified, sanctified, universalized; 
has been made part of the divine will for the whole Church. 
What a glory to St. John, not only in his individual life, but 
in representing us all! She is the universal Mother of Christians. 
To us all Her Son says, “Behold your Mother!’ To her He says 
of us all, “Behold thy children!” 


IV. | THIRST 


Not a word we should have anticipated. All the silent suf- 
fering of the three falls, the scourging, the nailing to the Cross: 
the great cry of agony with which He voices His desolation; the 
resignation into His Father's hands; that was the inevitable, the 
consummation. But the offering of opportunity for sympathy 
in what we can understand is so touchingly human in our Lord. 
As He accepted Veronica’s service, the little relief she could give 
by wiping the sweat and blood from His face (in the sweet and 
tender tradition) ; now He gives the precious privilege of relieving 
His human suffering, His thirst, for a few moments to “‘a sol- 
dier’’, nobody knows who or what. This unkonwn man had an 
impulse of compassion, no deeper, perhaps, than any one of us 


might feel for suffering which we saw, and that gentle impulse 
was rewarded by assuaging the thirst of the Son of God! It 
must have grown infinitely, and become, by divine grace, the 
conscious and willed offering of his life. 


V. MY GOD, MY GOD, WHY HAST THOU 
FORSAKEN ME? 


This Word can hardly be meditated in ‘vocal prayer’. One 
can only give thanks without understanding it, or ever hoping 
or even wishing to understand it; it would be too devastating 
to the human spirit. It was perhaps to save us from understand- 
ing that He experienced this, the depth of human suffering. Borne 
in our human nature—for us. We cannot go on,—not in words; 
—not in formulate thought. Only the great mystics can go 
on—those who are willing and able to suffer much. St. Francis 
could, but he never told us about it. He concealed it so far 25 
he could. Holy silence about “‘the Secrets of the Lord’’! 
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VI. FATHER, INTO THY HANDS I COMMEND 
MY SPIRIT 


We are restored by this Word, which shows that He has 
found again His Father’s Face. These words, Im manus tuas 
commendo spiritum meum, have long been a part of the Church's 
last office before going to rest, before giving up control of thoughts 
and faculties in sleep, the image and type of death. They are 
sanctified by our Lord Himself thus committing and commending 
Himself before the great surrender. Every night we say them 
who use the Church's Office. It would be good to say them often, 
if not always, in meditation on our Lord’s dying. In manus 
tuas, Domine, commendo spirit meum. Redemisti nos. 


VI. IT IS FINISHED 


In some ways this is the most incomprehensible of all the 
utterances from the Cross. To have finished everything. To have 
finished anything, we may well exclaim; any piece of work as 
we might wish to do it! But a whole life! If I had known 
more; if I had had more time for that, more energy more zeal, 
more unselfishness, more insight! All the too-much that others 
must do because I have done too little, or have done nothing. 
This Life finished! 

Lord Jesus, save us from the anguished memory, in our 
iast hours, of wasted life! 


ELLEN GATES STARR. 
Chicago, Iil. 
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THE EVERLASTING ARMS 


S God is our first Beginning, so is He also our last 

End.’ In making us, He has made us for Himself. 

We can not come to final happiness apart from Him. 

With Him is the fountain of life, and in His light 

only shall we see the Light (Ps. 35). Nay, if it 
be true that all our good must be from Him, it is no less true 
that He himself is the soul’s supreme and all-sufficient good, the 
God of our heart, our portion forever (Ps. 72). 


But we have also to keep in mind that, as He alone is the 
Beginning and the End, He is in like manner the only Way. We 
can not come to Him who is our blessedness without the unceas- 
ing guidance and support which He alone can give. In all things 
our sufficiency is from God; we are always ab alio, as the School- 
men say; our all is but Another's gift. In the words of Saint 
Thomas, God is Himself the good to be attained as our end, and 
the only effective means by which we are enabled to attain it 
(II-II) (Q. 17, a. 6). If we were nothing to begin with, we are 
still nothing of ourselves at any and every point of our existence. 
We are as little able to act for ourselves, as of ourselves, as we 
should have been able to make ourselves in the beginning. Behold 
we are of nothing, and our work is of that which hath no being 
(Is. 41, 24). If we must aspire to God because He has made 
us for Himself, we have also to look to Him as the only means 
by which such an aspiration can ever be realized. These truths, 
by which we live, have their most sublime and most effective ex- 
pression in the rite of holy Mass. 


The first part of the Mass is intended to exercise us in the 
dispositions that fit us for union with God as participants in the 


1 God was known among His people of old as the Beginning and the End 
because the word ‘truth’ in their language began with the first and ended with 
the last letter of the alphabet, and Truth was considered to be the attribute best 
expressing God’s/ being and His ways. God as Truth—dynamic Reality; in other 
words, genuineness and dependability—is our subject here and now. Truth was 
called “the seal of God”, the supreme expression of His essence. When our Lord 
told the Jews that God the Father had sealed Him, He was announcing Himself 
as the humanized manifestation of God’s very self. For that reason He can give 
the Food that endures unto life everlasting. To the Hebrew mind, God’s goodness 
was to His truth as speech is to thought. Jesus of Nazareth is full of grace 
(goodness) because He is full of truth (John 1, 14). Thus is He identified as the 
Beginning and the End. (Apoc. 1, 17; 21, 6). 
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act by which He has provided for our sanctification and redemp- 
tion. Of this preparation Saint John Chrysostom says: Do we 
not see our own servants first scouring the table and then setting 
out the refreshment for the feast? This is what is done by the 
prayers, by the cry of the herald. We cleanse the congregation, 
as it were, with a sponge, that all things may be set out in a pure 
assembly, that there may be neither spot nor blemish (Hom. in 
Eph.) At every point in the soul’s progress to sacrificial union 
with our Lord, the Church puts upon our lips the word that God 
has given her for the moment. Everywhere appears the beauty 
of ‘‘the minor graces that alone can finish the perfect work’’. For 
the rite of the Roman Mass is a work of more than human skill. 


To begin with, as we know, there is a gesture of homage 
to God’s supreme authority and His mercy in the death of Christ. 
Then we dare to tell of our craving for union with Him, because 
He has so made us that we must (Ps. 42).’ But we cannot go 
on without recognizing that we can do what He prompts us to 
do only by His gratuitous and unfailing assistance. Of that we 
have now to think. 


The versicle that follows Psalm 42 in the Mass is the closing 
strain of a song of hope. Psalm 123 hymns the repeated inter 
vention of Israel’s God to save the people of His choice—to save 
them for His own Name’s sake, and keep them for the day of 
the Saviour’s coming. This people have I formed for myself 
they shall show forth my pratse (Is. 43). He has delivered 
them, the psalmist sings, from one hopeless predicament after 
another. First, they are like a helpless quarry in the maw of a 
beast of prey; then they are likened to one caught in the path of 
an overwhelming flood; and again they are as a bird entrapped 
in a fowler’s snare. Doomed to be devoured alive, they have been 
snatched from the destroyer’s teeth: buried in the raging torrent. 
they have been drawn from its waters; caught in the devices oi 
those who planned their ruin, they have been set free to seek in 
all peace and security the God of their heart’s desire.” Beset by 


1 For a meditative exposition of the spiritual riches contained in these two 
parts of the preliminary prayers, see Orate Fratres, Vol. II, pp. 304 ff. and 592 ff.-- 
Ed. 


2 In this last sense the Church applies our versicle to the holy Martyrs. 
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peril and distress, when things were at their worst and all seemed 
lost, their only help was from the Lord, and that was ever quite 
enough. Their very extremity became an evidence of His power. 
And His constant willingness to deliver them from the misery 
that was of their own making, revealed a charity as far beyond 
man’s understanding as the might that served to make His goodly 
purpose an accomplished fact. God as willing as He is able to 
help in every need! That is the lesson of the past and the 
light of the future: that is the cause of confidence within us; 
confidence which, as Saint Francis de Sales teaches, is the virtue 
most required for gaining God's help, and the one that honors 
Him most. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord who made heaven and 
earth. 


These are the words with which the Church begins her every’ 
prayer of sacramental and ritual intercession. With these words, 
again, the Church brings us to the mercy-seat confessing our 
shame and pleading for pardon. It is in that connection that we 
find them in the Order of the Mass. But why does the divinely- 
guided Mother of souls prefer just these words always as a sort 
of draft upon God's benevolence? There is a reason worthy of 


the Wisdom that directs the Church in all things. 


Our help is not said by the sacred text to be in the Lord, 
but in the name of the Lord. There is a difference, at least of 
emphasis. One can hardly fail to notice how often in Holy Writ 
great things are said of the name of the Lord. Even of the one 
house that He had upon earth before Christ, the Lord said: / 
have sanctified this house .... to put My name there forever, 
and My eyes and My heart shall be there always (3 Kings 9, 3). 
My name, My eyes, My heart—these three are one—Life, Wis- 
dom, Love; but the eyes are there and the heart, because the name 
is. In our effort to grasp the meaning of such words as these we 
are helped by remembering that normally the name stands for 
all that the object is. The name expresses to us all that we know 
of that for which it stands. In the present instance, to speak of 
the name of the Lord is to speak of God as making Himself known 


? Except the Rite of Baptism. The form of Penance is a judicial sentence. 
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to us; it is to express all that we know of Him by His own favor; 
it is to speak of Him as of one who wishes to be the object of 
our thoughts and affections. But there is more than that in the 
inspired use of the phrase. 


Of the various titles given to the divine Majesty or used as 
a term of address to Him in prayer, there is one that of old was 
held in peculiar honor. Though inscribed over and over again 
in the sacred rolls, it was never pronounced save by the highpriest, 
and by him only once during the year, in the most solemn rite of 
the atonement; and then only in the solitude of the divine presence, 
on his one visit to the holy of holies, where none but him might 
go. That name was the name assumed by the Lord as His own, 
in answer to the pleading of Moses at the burning bush. There, 
as in the Temple on Sion, with His name were His eyes and 
His heart. The revelation of divine solicitude with its promise 
of deliverance consisted almost entirely in the giving of a name. 
And that Name remained, to all generations of the chosen people, 
the substance of the compact by which Israel and the Lord 
were one. 


I am the God of your fathers, said the Lord (identifying 
Himself as the One who had sworn by Himself to the patriarchs) , 


....T have seen the affliction of My people in Egypt, and I have 
heard their cry ....and I am come down to deliver them... . 
I will send thee, and thou shalt deliver my people... . I will be 
with thee... 1 AM WHO AM Thus shalt thou say to 
the children of Israel: THE I AM hath sent me to you (Exod. 
ch. 3). 


That Name of the Covenant was given as a pledge of God's 
will to save His people: its very sound carried assurance of ac- 
complishment. How could He fail, who exists of Himself? And 
as the seal of His promise, that name expressive not of an attribute 
but of His inmost self, was it not an immutable oath? Who 
could impose an obligation upon Him who is independence it- 
self? No one forsooth: but is He not Himself the Law of laws 
that Truth must ever to itself be true? The giving of His word 
to save is a charge upon His endless resources in favor of those 
to whom His word is given. To call upon the name of the 
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Lord is to hold God to His quintessential law. Surely God will 
not do what He has forbidden us to do; He will not take His 
name in vain. Our help is in that law, and nowhere else. The 
power of God would profit us nothing if His transcendent charity 
had not engaged that power to the uses of mercy on our behalf. 
Hence the love of God’s people for the Name of names; His own 
expression of all that He is in Himself and all that He willed 
to be to those whom He had made His own. 

But the covenant with Israel through Moses was only the 
foreword to one founded upon better promises, one bestowing in 
very deed the heavenly heritage of the human soul. That new 
and better covenant is also sealed with a name—the name of 
One who could say: Before Abraham was made, 1 AM. That 
name is our guarantee of deliverance from worse than Egyptian 
bondage and of settlement in perfect and lasting peace; the name 
of Jesus, God with us, the Lord our salvation. If the name of 
Self-existence self-revealed was like a bond to hold God to His 
promise, the name of Love incarnate signalizes its fulfilment; so 
that, believing we have life in His name. Saint Paul was wont, 
as against the Jews, to contrast the promise with the law; the 
law being God’s threat against all who oppose His will, and the 
promise God's oath to Abraham that of His own goodness He 
would reopen the way of salvation to an undeserving world. 
That was the Law of the letter, but the Law of the Spirit, the 
law of the Gospel and of Grace, is the promise itself realized, 
and the name of Jesus is above all other names because it is the 
supreme and final expression of that law. 

And now the Church is bringing up that thought to hearten 
us as we put the law of God's inner life to its most exacting test. 
We are asking Him to give us back the gift—tthe heavenly life 
—that we have wantonly despised and cast away. We are beg- 
ging of Him to trust us again with His friendship after we have 
outraged His goodness by free desertion to His worst enemy and 
ours. There is nothing between us and utter woe but His accept- 
ance of our plea. Out of the depths we cry. If He should keep 
our sins against us, refusing to forgive, who could endure it? 
(Ps. 129.) 

How happily the Church meets the need of the occasion! 
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Out of the depths we are crying, out of the depths not of nothing- 
ness only but of guilt, not of infirmity alone but also of cor- 
ruption. Only the thought of love great enough to create its 
object could inspire confidence to make such an appeal to our 
dishonored Lord. For after all, what is mercy in God but cre- 
ative love—love with power to make the hopelessly unlovable 
worthy of love in deed and in truth? Merely to call evil good 
would be the extreme of perversity (Is. 5, 20). One could not 
think of that in God. But the mystery of God's creative love 
asserts its reality in every blessing that the world has known. 
To Him it belongs to raise up heirs to His promise from the 
stones by the wayside (Mt. 3, 9). 

As we come to the Confiteor in the Mass, we are bidden to 
make our way to God's judgment-seat, knowing that our adver- 
sary must be our judge. What a blessing that we should have 
the memory of so much kindness on His part to keep us on our 
way! We can come to the love of God, in our condition, only 
through shame. And even that poor love would be beyond us, 
if God had not first loved us. Would it be possible for us to 
make the required acknowledgment were we without certainty 
that all would be forgiven? The promise of mercy is the law 
of our trial, and we know that even the Absolute can not act 


against His plighted word. This is the mystery of Omnipotence 
in bonds. He must by His own perfection give as a favor what 
no creature’s merit could in justice demand. Our help is in the 
name of the Lord; our only hope is that He will be true to His 


name. 

Like the prodigal son in the Gospel, we are stirred by the 
thought of what He has been to rise from our degradation and 
seek at our Father's feet to become once more what we were made 
to be. What He has been to us, He is, and He will ever be. Put 
me in remembrance, saith the Lord, and let us plead together: 
tell if thou hast anything to justify thyself. I am, I am He thai 
blotteth out thy iniquities for my own sake, and I will not re 
member thy sins (Is. 43, 25). 

The name of the Lord, the seal of the Covenant, excludes the 
thought of change. I Am Who AM was blended with the promise 
of deliverance as well as with the giving of the Law. and it was 
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expanded to the full range of its significance in the Name above 
the Victim on the Cross—Thou shalt call His name JESUS, for 
He it ts that shall save His people from their sins (Mt. 1, 21). 

In that Name we are charged with life divine; in that Name 
we are raised to walk on and on to the land of promise by Him 
who is our way. Only in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth can we arise and make our way to life (Acts 3, 6). 
Behold the Lord God shall come with strength His 
reward ts with Him, and His work before Him .... Knowest 
thou not, or hast thou not heard? The Lord is the everlasting 
God, who hath created the ends of the earth. He shall not faint, 
nor grow weary, neither is there any searching out of His wis- 
dom. It ts He that giveth strength to the weary, and increase 
of vigor and might to them that are as naught. Youth shal! 
faint and grow feeble, and young men from weakness shall fall; 
but they that hope in the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall go as eagles on the wing, they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint (Is. ch. 40). Thus God Himself 
reveals to us the content of His name. Our help is in the name of 
the Lord who made heaven and earth—help without stint assured 
by immutable Perfection. All flesh is grass, and all the glory 
thereof as the flower of the field. The grass its withered and 
the flower is fallen, but the word of our Lord endureth forever 
(Is. 40, 6). Whatever be our lot in life, however ill we fare, 
always underneath are the everlasting arms (Deut 33, 27). There 
mercy and truth are mingled, justice and peace are one. 


RICHARD E. POWER. 
Springfield, Mass. 





THE FINAL WORD 


O say that a new sense of the liturgy—or rather a 
, coming back to liturgical riches long overlooked 
; i has increased the faith of many in our time is simply 
y to restate, not very effectively, a spiritual common- 
mi place. I shall therefore offer no apology for the per- 
sonal character of what is said here. Possibly someone who reads 
may be helped to see his own experience in a better light, or 
awakened in some measure to a consciousness of great Catholic 
tradition, by what is unavoidably a confession. 


Very likely there has never been, in this country, an era 
less favorable to religion that the decade preceding the World 
War. Scientific men had just published the evidence for assuming 
that the world is much older than six thousand years; the theory 
of evolution was strongly influencing all speculative and ethical 
thinking; rumors of many kinds were afoot to the effect that 
Biblical criticism had rendered impossible the assumption of Re-e- 
lation; and, owing to constant discoveries, it was growing easier 
_ to feel that one could dispose of the supernatural as ‘‘superstition’’. 
I may say that, like dozens of other young university graduates 
of the time, I clung to the faith resolutely. Nevertheless we were 
all seriously troubled by the circumstance that religion was on 
the defensive, and that arguments summoned to its support were 
frequently weak or worse. Apologists who might have stressed 
so much that was positive and illuminating in their experience of 
life in the Church, seemed crammed with “‘refutations’’ which 
all too often revealed a lack of preparation and authority. We 
actually trembled to think that a chemist might find ‘“‘life’’ in a 
crucible, or that some form of ‘‘missing link’’ might appear. 


We were, it is apparent now, filled with a living desire to 
believe in the Church. I recall the pathetic despair of a class- 
mate who, having been argued into agnosticism by some lectures 
he attended as a newspaper reporter, sat wringing his hands and 
saying, “If I could only believe!’’ Our trouble was not having 
any real understanding of what the Church actually is. We had 
memorized page after page of dogma and apologetics; we had 
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even ‘‘refuted Kant’; but we saw the Ecclesia sancti Det not as a 
person,—not as the Bride of Christ,—but as an abstraction of 
the mind. For me this deep-rooted trouble was intensified by the 
coming of the War. As one trudged through the mud, churned 
up by long files of infantry and enemy shells, the ultimate mean- 
ing of oneself and the world became a harrowing problem. This 
ghastly business was not an adventure or even a crusade to any- 
body who got near enough to catch a glimpse of German feldgrau: 
it was an abyss, and out of those depths we cried. To what? 
My head was so full of “First Cause’’ and ‘‘Prime Mover’’ that 
I sometimes wonder now if I really prayed to God—for under- 
standing, for courage, for hope in the moment of possible ghastly 
death. But I noticed occasionally that as I read snatches of sacred 
text—St. John’s Gospel, for instance—I was near something 
undiscerned before which, beyond comprehension, was beautifully 
and gladdeningly real. 


Then, one evening, I came to a hill overlooking the Marne 
valley. The two slopes up from the stream were golden with 
ripe wheat; and the sun poured a flood of red splendor upon the 
twilight below, so that what I saw was a chalice filled with the 
universe. Below an elderly Frenchman, in uniform, was praying 
beside a grave. And there came back to me those words of the 
Mass, “This is the chalice of My blood,’ especially the Latin 
phrase so difficult to account for—mysterium fidei. These I kept 
repeating over and over, as a flood of feeling and of light seemed 
to inundate my tired soul. It is impossible to describe or explain 
this experience. Let me say only that now, for the first time, I 
was conscious of a real, permanent relationship between God and 
men—of the Church as an organic spiritual communion in which 
the Saviour is always present, as He was on the hills of Galilee. 


For this moment I shall, if grace abides with me, be grate- 
ful throughout the everlasting years. Yet is was, of course, only 
a beginning. There came into my life a most gracious priest who, 
without any knowledge of my spiritual history, gave to me a 
new realization of the Mass. This, it seems to me, ought not 
to be approached first with any kind of analysis. One needs to 
begin with the understanding that here is the highest form of 
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human ability to express the Holiness of Christ the Lord,—that 
here is the best which the Church has learned, during two thousand 
years, to say,—and then to listen for every word and whisper. 
Afterward one can acquire a better acquaintance with the univer- 
sality, humanness and virility of the Church by studying liturgi- 
cal symbolism and development. But how necessary it is that 
the form should be in keeping with the matter! Bad music, 
slovenliness, gaudy vestments and commercialized statues are un- 
worthy of the Master; but they also sin against the faithful be- 
cause they stand between the ineffable Mystery and its reception. 


At any rate, in so far as I am a Catholic now it is through 
the missal. Not that the intellectualist aspects of life are unim- 
portant. Every living mind has the obligation, as well as the 
need, to make a synthesis of cosmic knowledge with religious 
belief. Mankind needs always to perfect its comprehension of 
the real world, because mankind lives by the instinct to be right. 
But by the missal, it seems to me, Christ is made real as He is 
in the Church. We touch the hem of His garment with every 
prayer. Truths dimly perceived grow clear and lovable in this 
glamour from beyond. Think of the magnificent bridge between 
this world and the next which is spanned from the Deus, qui 
humanae substantiae to the Quid retribuam Domino! What other 
faith has anything at all comparable with this, either in whole 
or in part? Nothing ever written by sages, for instance, explains 
the relation between the individual, the Church and God even 
remotely as well as the three prayers before communion; and all 
we can say or write about the dead is weak and tame compared 
with the brief Memento. In short, to follow the missal through 
an ecclesiastical year with anything like the same attention one 
would bring to the study of a literary masterpiece or a philosophy 
is the most salutary of all human experiences. By this one prays 
while learning, drinks in beauty with truth, increases the stature 
of one’s own soul while kneeling in profound humility. Let me 
say no more than that my debt to the saintly old priest who be- 
friended me is endless, and that I wish hundreds of young men 
might have similar counselors, willing to avoid trying to drum 
every one of their ideas into the disciple’s head and to “‘let God 
do the work’’. 
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The domain thus opened up is, of course, inexhaustibly rich. 
Though the central reality of the liturgy is always the Eucharist, 
other subsidiary domains open to the view and prove immemorably 
beneficial. Almost every day of the ecclesiastical year brings to 
the soul its memory of the Blessed Virgin or of a saint; and of 
course all lend the weight of their testimony to the actuality of 
faith, hope and charity. I used to wonder why the saints were 
so important, and I have enjoyed reading few books about them. 
But when one regards them all as witnesses, as eternally living 
proofs of the goodness of God, one begins to realize that no other 
men are half so indispensable or benign. Mostly for the sake of 
gaining a closer contact with them, one takes up the daily Office 
of the Church. This I have never followed through from end 
to end, but the considerable amount I have read leaves me con- 
vinced that here is the only first-rate introduction to the saints. 
What could be more beautiful or salutary, for instance, than the 
office for the Octave of All Saints, in which the language has a 
lyric intensity which few poets have attained? 


It goes without saying that the liturgical literature which all 
Catholics share in common prepares the way for an adequate 
Catholic philosophy of life, which only a few will normally be 
interested in. This I mention here because it seems eminently 
desirable that the increasing number of educated young Catholics 
should be given some inkling of it. There are two outstanding 
problems in contemporary thought: first, the relation which exists 
between notional intelligence and realizing intelligence (or know- 
ledge gained through inference and knowledge acquired through 
direct experience) ; second, the relation which exists between the 
individual man and mankind. These I cannot elaborate here, 
but they can be found in the very centre of all significant con- 
temporary thinking and they are of the greatest importance to 
an adequate philosophy of religion. It seems to me that the 
most satisfactory responses are those given by men who have 
made the liturgy the basis of their discourse: Abbot Herwegen, 
Romano Guardini, Engelbert Krebs, Dom Germain Morin and 
numerous others familiar to readers of present-day literature. 
Ought we not to make a determined effort to bring this genuinely 
Catholic thought to the attention of young men and women, 
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especially since the marked emphasis which the age places upon 
aesthetic is so influential in the shaping of many lives? 

These, then, are a few reflections on a great theme. Of 
cours no one will think that I have set them down in order to 
show that I am a better Catholic than anybody else. I may say 
frankly, however, that through the liturgy I have become a more 
satisfactory child of the Church than I would otherwise have been, 
if only for this reason: the faith imposes an ‘intellectual as well 
as a moral obligation. It is quite as imperative that we should 
know more as that we should do more. What else is the justifi- 
cation of the contemplative life? I believe that every one who 
makes the experiment will find the liturgy an effective spur to his 
zest for understanding and a lasting source of inspiration. [ntroibo 
ad altare Det: is this not the “‘final word’’ (as Thomas @ Kempis 
says) of the Catholic life? 


GEORGE N. SCHUSTER. 
New York City. 


“As word and action of the Church, the liturgy 
is our objective way to Christ, just as Christ Himself 
is the objective way to the Father. To believe that 
the liturgy ts merely something external would be a 
most unhappy error. It ts an expression, a form, for 
what ts received and felt in the innermost depths of 
our being—our oneness with Christ. 


“The liturgy, then, has for its task the immer- 
sion of the Christian soul in the life, spirit, and domi- 
nion of Christ, the transmutation of the Christian into 
another Christ.”’ —ABBOT HERWEGEN. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OuR At first thought it might strike some of our readers 
READERS as a lack of unity or harmony to have the present 

issue of Orate Fratres carry a cover design symbol- 
izing the triumph of the risen Savior while the seasonal articles 
occupy themselves with the themes of Palm Sunday and Good 
Friday. There is indeed a most notable change in the liturgy 
of the Church from the spirit of Passiontide to that of Easter. 
Shining colors replace more sombre hues; words and melodies of 
joy supplant those of sorrow and penance; over against the silence 
of omission, there is a constant ringing forth of the jubilant 
Alleluia. 

Yet there is no abrupt break in the liturgy at this time, but 
rather a transition as from the closed bud to the open blossom. 
Passiontide and Easter are complementary; they are inseparable 
parts of one whole. So they were for Christ, so they are for 
the Church, so they must be for us in our daily life. THROUGH 
death to life—is the combined message of this holy time. Unless 
the seed die it shall not live; and it is in death that life is found. 
Hence the Church at the very height of her fast and penance can 
not refrain from the burst of joy on Laetare Sunday; hence the 
ascending note of joy in the very unveiling of the Cross on 
Good Friday. 

All of this is for us, for us to live in the Church's worship 
and in our daily lives, for us to learn anew in her liturgy and 
then practice in our every act. We partake of the triumph of 
Christ only when we partake of His sorrow; or rather, in the 
very sorrow of Christ do we find His joy. It is thus that we 
must needs have our Calvary in life, but a Calvary that is at 
once also the Resurrection of Easter, a sorrow that is a higher 
joy, a burden that is light and a yoke that is sweet. No! Pas- 
siontide and Eastertide are not antithetical; it is precisely their 
fusion in us that gives life and light. The constant repetition 
of Calvary in our lives is the fruitful source of a reiterated Easter 
that ever increases in depth of understanding and in joy of love, 
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until at the consummation of our day it shall burst forth at 
one leap into an ineffably sweet Alleluia without end. 
° 
VISUAL Various means and methods of objective teaching 
TEACHING have already been brought to the service of the 
liturgical apostolate. We here wish to acquaint our 
readers with the ingenious devices in use in the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, Minneapolis, Minnesota, where the liturgy 
has two enthusiastic exponents in the Rev. John P. Cleary, pastor, 
and the Rev. Joshua W. Brady, assistant. The one device is an 
announcement board in the form of a large cross, 14 feet high, 
which stands towards the front of the church, bearing in easily 
legible characters the outline of the Mass as reproduced on the 
following page. Since the parishioners are now faithful users of 
the Missal (over 600 have missals), this large outline serves as 
a convenient guide and reminder during the progress of the Mass. 

The other device, in the vestibule of the church, is a large 
perpetual church calendar, ‘shown in miniature on a following 
page. This calendar has aroused much interest and gives great 
satisfaction, because it simplifies the difficulty of explaining the 
divisions of the ecclesiastical year and keeps the people mindful 
of the feasts and cycles as they are celebrated on any particular 
day of the year. 

On the smaller reproductions of the calendar which the in- 
ventor, Father Brady, is having made for sale, the various cycles 
are indicated on separate segments of the disk in the proper liturgi- 
cal colors. The variations in date of the cycles are readily made by 
adjusting the movable segments at the beginning of the respective 
season to correspond with the fixed day of the year given on the 
outer circle. Leap years need but one further adjustment of the 
disk. The whole scheme is done in eight colors, with gold to 
mark the more important days. A movable pointer calls atten- 
tion to the current day of the calendar. For classroom use the 
calendar is made of a light-weight metal, 20 inches square, and 
is also produced in smaller form, for personal use, on cardboard. 
The appearance of the calendar will be pleasing and artistic. The 
Mass-outline in cross form is also being printed in convenient 
leaflet size for use in private missals. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
x2 ALTAR js 


Sipe CENTER Pipe 


ORDER OF MASS 
I. MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


(or the Introductory Service) 
A. PRAYER PART (Giving) 
1. Prayers at foot of altar 
3. Kyrie eleison I 
4. Gloria - gntrort 


eee ; lle 
B. INSTRUCTION PART (Receiving) 2° Follect (s) 
9. Gospel 8. Prayer before Gospel Epistle 


10. Sermon 11. Nicene Creed 7. Gradual 


II. MASS OF THE FAITHFUL Allelui a 
(or the Eucharistic Sacrifice) Tract 
A. SACRIFICE OBLATION (Giving) Sequence 
. Offertory antiphon One 
. Offering of bread - Wine and 
. Offering of wine roots 
Pray brethren - Washing 
. Secret (s) 
. Preface 
. Holy, holy, holy 
(bell rings three times) 
(Canon) Memento for 
a) the Church 
b) the living 
c) the saints 
. Oblation prayer 
. Consecration 
(bell rings six times) 
. Oblation prayer 
. Memento for 
a) the dead 
b) us sinners 
c) all nature 
15. Amen 
B. SACRIFICE BANQUET (Receiving) 
6. Our Father 
. Peace of the Lord 
. Lamb of God 22. Second 
. Priest’s Communion ablution 
. Communion of the people 23. Communion 
. First ablution antiphon 
. Dismissal 24. Post-com- 
27. Last Gospel . Blessing — munion 











of hands 
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For an explanation of the main divisions of the Mass, see an article in 
Orate Fratres, Vol. III, No. 1, page 10 (Dec. 2, 1928). 

For an explanation of all the parts as ‘here listed, see Graf “The priest at 
the altar.”—( Wagner.) 

Parts in Italics vary. Parts underlined are sometimes left out.—(Copyright 
1929 by Rev. Joshua W. Brady.) 
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Father Brady has received many encouraging expressions of 
approval of his ingenious device, and a letter from His Grace, 
Archbishop Dowling, warmly recommends the Perpetual Church 
Calendar as a practical means of instruction in parishes and schools. 
Orders or inquiries may be addressed to Diocesan Teachers College, 
240 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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LITURGICAL A new liturgical review has made its appearance. 
BRIEFS It is the German Liturgische Zeitschrift, appearing 
every two months, published by the Verlag Fried- 

rich Pustet of Regensburg, and edited by Dr. Franz Schubert of 
Breslau. Besides general reviews and notices, the first number 
published, January 1929, contains the following articles: ‘‘The 
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Week as a Liturgical Commemoration of the Feast of Easter’’ 
(First part: The Ferial Hymns) by Rev. Clement Blume, S. J.;: 
“The Hierarchy as Service of Eternal Life’’ (first part) by Dom 
Athanase Wintersig, O. S.B.; ‘‘On the Origin of the Commem- °' 
oration of a Second Mass Office’’ by Rev. Dr. John Pinsk; ‘‘How 
Can the Catholic People Be Brought Back to an Active Participa- 
tion in the Mass?’ by “‘Pfarrer’’ (Reverend) Thiery. 


In view of the increasing interest in and activity of the 
Catholic Press, and its hearty endorsement by our Holy Father, 
we are glad to mention the appearance of ““The Catholic Press 
Directory” for 1928, giving a “Complete List of Catholic Papers 
and Periodicals Published in the United States’. This is the 
first edition in which Orate Fratres finds its place among Catho- 
lic publications and is thus a landmark for us. 


One indication of the spread of the liturgical apostolate in 
this country is the increasing sale of Missals. 

The E. M. Lohmann Co. reports that an exact account of 
the sales of the St. Andrew Daily Missal from January 1 to 
December 31, 1928, puts the number at 14,491. This marks 
a most encouraging increase over the past year, in which the 
sale had been slightly above the ten-thousand mark. 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons report similarly “‘that the com- 
plete Roman Missal, India Paper edition, The Students’ Edition 
and My Missal have enjoyed a highly satisfactory sale and that 
we find a constantly increasing demand for them, indicating an 
appreciation on the part of Catholic people for these liturgical 
prayer books.”’ 

Benziger Brothers, being asked about the sale of missals, 
answered “‘that the Archdiocese of Philadelphia adopted our Sun- 
day Missal, Lasance-Kelly, this fall, for their seventh and eighth 
grades and there is a potential sale of twelve thousand copies 
there. Besides this, the Erie, Harrisburg and West Virginia dio- 
ceses adopted it for the use of their first year high school stu- 
dents. All this occurred in 1928.” 


In the first volume of Stern und Steuer by Dom Otto 
Haering (Bader’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Rottenburg a. N., 
Wuertt.) teachers of religion in secondary schools will find an 
interesting variety of sketches for popular apologetics on such 
topics as Man’s Religion, Evolution, Spiritism, Cremation, End 
of the World, etc. The practical liturgical interests of the author 
have become known in a previous work Leben mit der Kirche, 
an introduction to the seasons and feasts of the Church. From 
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the same publishers has recently appeared the 33-34th edition 
of Paul Raidt’s Neues Messbuechlein, a Mass booklet for chil- 
dren of the lower grades, revised by Msgr. Stauder. The simple 
prayers prepare the little ones for a good liturgical understanding 
of the Mass and the ecclesiastical year, of Penance and Commu- 
nion. An English booklet of this type is a great need in the 
liturgical apostolate of our own country. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notices later: 


PAULINUS-DRUCKEREI, Trier: Pastor Bonus. Zeitschrift fuer Kirchliche 
Wissenschaft und Praxis. Herausgegeben von den Professoren des Bischoefl. 
Priester-Seminars in Trier. 80 pp. 40. Jahrgang. 1. Heft. Januar, 1929. 

ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Muenster in Westfa- 
len: Dr. Ildefons Herwegen, Abt von Maria Laach, Christliche Kunst 
und Mysterium (Aschendorffs Zeitgemaesse Schriften 19). . & £ 
Auflage. 40 pp. Brosch. 

ABBAYE SAINT-MARTIN, Ligugé (Vienne, France): Dom J. B. Mon- 
noyeur, O. S. B., L’Essentiel de la Liturgie (Extrait de ‘‘Messe et Litur- 
gie des Enfants’’). 116 pp. with 40 illustrations from Christian art. 
Paper, 3.50 fr 

M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., Dublin: Father Aloysius, O. S. F. C., Our 
Father’s House. A Children’s Prayer Book and Introduction to the 
Services and Treasures of the Catholic Church. 276 pp. 1928. Cloth 
bound, 1/6 net. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH, Verlag, Paderborn: Abbot Dom Columba Mar- 
mion, O. S. B., Christus Unser Ideal. Translation into German by M. 
Benedicta v. Spiegel, O. S. B., with an introduction by Abbot Lauren- 
tius Zeller, O. S. B., 2nd und 3rd thousand. xi, 539 pp. 1929. 
Cloth bound, 7.80 M. Unbound, 5.80 M. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36 Barclay St., New York: Rev. F. X Lasance, 
The New Missal for Every Day, with supplementary leaflet of 32 pages, 
“Read Mass with the Priest’, by Rev. William R. Kelly. Oblong 24 mo. 
Imitation leather, red edges, $3.00. Finer Bindings, from $3.50 to 
$9.00. Special Students’ Edition with good substantial cloth binding 
is also published. 

FREIE VEREINIGUNG FUER SEELSORGEHILFE, Freiburg i. Br.: Gene- 
ralsekretaer Wilhelm Wiesen, O. S. C., Wie Kommen Wir Zu Einem 
Tatkraeftigen Latenapostolat? Die Referate der Tagung fuer Seelsorge- 
hilfe in Mannheim am 8. u. 9. Oktober 1928 (1. Teil). 8vo, 51 pp. 
Paper, 1.50 

HAUSEN VERLAGSGESELL SCHAFT M. B. H., Saarlouis, Germany: P. 
Heintz, Schulrat, Im Geiste der Kirche. Perikopen und liturgische Stoffe. 
Im Anschluss an die Fuldaer Lehrplaene dargelegt. 1. Teil: Weithnachts- 
festkreis, 118 pp. Cloth bound. 2. Teil: Osterfestkreiss, 142 pp. 
Cloth bound. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York: The Small 
Missal, Containing the Proper of the Mass of all the Sundays and the 
Principal Feasts of the Year, the Rite of Benediction, Vespers and Com- 
pline for Sundays, and other prayers. xvi, 442 pages. 1928. Printed 
on fine Bible paper, with cloth boards, $.80. Orders of 25 or more, 
$.60 each. French morocco, round corners, gild edges, $2.40. 
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